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man scholarship was followed blindly. In the first 
part of the work the critical spirit of Euripides is 
examined, in the second his dramatic genius is 
studied. Stress is laid on the fact that the critical 
spirit of Euripides, which led to his being called 
the philosopher of the stage, determined his feeling 
toward the philosophy as toward the religious, social 
and political questions of the day; Euripides openly 
opposed narrow and unintelligent formalism and la- 
bored for the emancipation of the Greek mind. 

In general one can only agree with Professor 
Decharme's statement and admire its lucidity and 
the depth of scholarship it reveals. Occasionally, 
however, we must take issue with him. For ex- 
ample he regards pessimism as one of the character- 
istics of Euripidean philosophy. Euripides did in- 
deed tend to question deeply all things human and 
a melancholy tinge was thus given to his thought; 
we nevertheless feel that a better word can be found 
to denote his feeling for the sorrows of humanity. 
It is rather pity, that emotion which found its 
crowning expression in the Troades, lately charac- 
terized as "perhaps in European literature the first 
great expression of the spirit of pity for mankind, 
exalted into a moving principle". This quality, 
not that inert and despairing thing called pessimism, 
colors the passages adduced by Professor De- 
charme; it is this quality that, in Aristotle's famous 
phrase, makes him the most tragic of poets. Again, 
the author speaks of Euripides' aversion to women, 
which he ascribes in part to the alarming progress 
which at that time the authority of women was mak- 
ing in Athenian households. In spite of his ex- 
planations we can not feel that the portrayer of the 
wife Alcestis, the sisters Iphigenia and Electra, the 
girls Macaria and Polyxena hated womankind. Our 
author has here committed the error which he right- 
ly condemns in others, that of determining the 
views of Euripides from passages, often fragments, 
taken at random from his text, appropriate enough 
in the mouth of the speaker, but not to be regarded 
as expressions of the poet's own opinion (cf. e. g. 
Jason's tirade against women). Further, Professor 
Decharme adduces no evidence to disprove Wilamo- 
witz' dictum that no woman Had any influence in 
Athens save "die Jungfrau von der Burg". 

In discussing the political views of Euripides the 
author is rightly on his guard against finding politi- 
cal allusions everywhere. Occasionally, however, 
he leaves a passage entirely pointless, though a po- 
litical interpretation is obvious or probable. For 
example, he denies that the famous passage in the 
Phoenissae about exile has any reference to the 
case of Alcibiades. He argues that an allusion 
made in a play of 406, nearly a year after the 
return of Alcibiades, would have lacked interest. 



The date of the Phoenissae is a vexed question but 
the termini for it are the years 411-406; throughout 
all those years the exiles and return of Alci- 
biades formed a theme of burning interest at 
Athens. In Aristophanes' play of 406, in Alci- 
biades' second exile the city is in turmoil with the 
question what to do with her son whom she loves 
and hates and longs for. It seems hardly possible 
that Euripides, in composing this passage, should 
not have thought of this great exile, whom he had 
oved. Surely trvvatroQeiv rots pdi <ro<f>oTs is applicable 
not to an exile from Boeotian Thebes, but to 
one from the city which Pericles called the school 
of Hellas. Again Professor Decharme dismisses 
with too much scorn the attempt to identify the 
chiefs described in the Suppliants with contempo- 
rary Athenian statesmen. The description has a 
historical rather than an epic character, and it 
seems very probable that contemporaries of Euripi- 
des are described, though we are not able to iix 
upon them with certainty. 

In the second part of the work the art of Euripi- 
des is considered as an original and innovating 
form. Two of the most interesting points are the 
discussion of divine interventions and the consid- 
eration of the prologues. These are explained and 
defended in two valuable chapters. The last part 
of the book, which takes up the choral passages and 
the monodies, constitutes an important accompani- 
ment to Masqueray's more technical discussion. 

Professor Decharme has been fortunate in his 
translator, who evidently commands the three lan- 
guages the knowledge of which is necessary to suc- 
cessful translation of a book like this. Occasional 
lapses there are. The sentence "Thus Telephus 
came upon the stage dressed like a poor devil" gives 
a ludicrous effect not present in the French phrase. 
The somewhat close translation of asses on p. 367, 
by which Aristophanes' magnificent parodies of 
Euripides are termed "rather amusing", seems not 
quite fairly to represent the spirit of the French. 
Again we need not be purists to object to "moti- 
vate". But these and similar small details do not 
impair the value of the whole. It is matter for 
congratulation that the admirable work of Professor 
Decharme is accessible in such an excellent English 
form. 

Vassar College Grace Harriet Macurdy 



Essential Latin Lessons. By Arthur W. Roberts 
and John C. Rolfe. New York : Charles Scrib- 
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Inasmuch as the office of the reviewer is to con- 
fute as well as to criticize, let it be premised that 
the writer confesses to prejudices. What these are 
he hopes to make so plain that not only shall his 
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cavillings be inspired by his convictions, but that 
his clear preferences may make equally clear the 
value of his personal equation. 

The book is far from being a failure. One may 
use it with the assurance that it is at least as good 
and as safe as the average. There is a sincere 
attempt to present essentials to the beginner in 
an orderly and sober fashion. A vocabulary of 
750 words, a good amount of explanation in the 
presentation of forms., verbs developed by tense- 
stems, every seventh lesson a review, an introduc- 
tory chapter on English grammar, word-lists for 
vocabulary review, and reading lessons from Caesar 
simplified, with "illustrative sentences" for the 
syntax, and exercises in which the Latin is to the 
English in the ratio of about, two to one are sound 
and worthy foundations on which to build. 

And now for prejudice. Why, having done well, 
did not the authors go on toward perfection and 
abandon superstition? It is true that pupils "have 
at the outset of their study of Latin a feeble grip 
upon the principles of English grammar". Such 
being the case, the need is not a collection of 
formal statements which he may use for reference, 
but a very simple and lucid re-teaching of his Eng- 
lish grammar in immediate union with his Latin 
grammar. To say, for instance, that "The unit 
in language is the sentence" is to utter an impor- 
tant truth, but it is also to ignore the fact that 
the idea of units as applied to language is one not 
easily gained by a child. A recent article protests 
agairst the fear of technical terms in language teach- 
ing; but surely no one seriously believes that there 
is any virtue in formal statement — that is to say, in 
a correct label — apart from an understanding of what 
the statement means. In the Essential Latin Les- 
sons, then, too much reliance has been placed on the 
possibility of conveying information to a beginner by 
the use of conventional grammatical terms. 

As a consequence of the development of the verb 
by tense-stems, certain forms, particularly the sub- 
junctive and the participle, must be learned before 
they can be intelligently used. Furthermore, both 
of these receive rather casual or at least condensed 
exposition, even when the time for fuller treat- 
ment comes. Seeing that one cannot read Latin 
without clearly understanding the participial and 
gerundive constructions, it is a pity that these are 
not more elaborately taught. It is true that many 
teachers want "not a method but the materials for 
a method", nevertheless few would resent any aid 



in clarifying the views of pupils in regard to these 
important subjects. 

The book is conservative in its nomenclature, and 
has not followed the adventurous Hale in multiply- 
ing categories. To that extent it is milk for babes, 
as it should be. 

There are some errors of detail and typography 
which need not be pointed out in this review, more 
particularly as many of them have been published 
in at least one other notice. They will not greatly 
disturb anyone who is fit to teach Latin. 
Jo hn Edmund Barss 
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